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8. 
NUMBER 50. 
J 
OLMSTEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
Lossy For the Companion. 
CORNEY’S DONKEY. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 
“OQ, Nora! what in the world is that?” inquired My- | 
‘dress. ron Sumner. 
“Me know,” cried little Herbert; “dat’s an awful big | 
rabbit.” 
“No, darling,” answered Nora, the nursery-maid, | 
“that’s a donkey. Many’s the frolic ’ve had with Cor- | 
| writes: ney’s donkey. Corney was me own brother, and a nice, 
natens quiet lad. Niver a bit like the rist of us was Corney, | 
Restorer though I do say it. An’ ye’ve niver seen a donkey; for | 
Imind me I’ve not set eyes on one since I came to 
Ameriky. Well, he’s like a bit of a horse, only for the 
two big ears of him. Almost ivery body has one in the 
: ould counthry. At the markit towns ye’ll see whole 
_— rows of donkey-carts, little carts wid two wheels, astand- 
ing in the streets filled wid turnips and cabbages that the 
farmers’ boys have brought to market. Corney was 
r atopped, that civil and dacent that me father always trusted him 
beauttul wid the cart. There was nothing living that didn’t like 
Corney. The craythurs, even, knew that he hadn't a 
heart to harm them. Once Corney found a starved dog 
se. They dnd brought him home; and many’s the time he’d go 








rey, to its widout his oat meal cake rayther nor Spot should go 
hungry. And when Spot grew well and strong he would 
go to market, sitting up as proud like on the donkey’s 
back as ivver you see. And there he would sit, watch- 
ing the cart. It wasn’t asy for Corney to lose any thing 
wid Spot there. He was sharp wid the dirty thieves. 
I mind me of that cart now, for Corney would always 
make it look prettier nor any body’s else, wid the fine 
large cabbages, and the yellow carrots, and the red 
streaked apples, and now and then a rabbit from his own 
warren, with its long cars peeping up. Ah, me! ’twas 
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vld. a sore day for us whin Corney ‘listed.” 
“Did he go down South, in Dixie land ?” cried Myron. 
“Litthe he knew about Dixie land, honey; he ‘listed 
ET, to be one of the queen’s soldiers, and thin came the ware 

















in the Crimea.” | 
“Where was that, Nora?” 
“Sorra a bit I know. "T'was away to the wurrld’s 
int somewhere. I walked tin mile to say him good-by. 
He niver stopped looking at me the day long. ‘Nora,’ 
said he, twinty times, ‘it’s a fine grown girl ye’re gitting 
to be” I was so proud of him, he was so tall and 
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ted and un- straight and handsome in his gay soldier's clothes,—the 
fool that I was to like what was bringing me sorrow! 
T'll be getting lave to walk wid you a picce,’ said he, 
r years, dur- i ; ‘ 
estimonials, mid thin he took me by the hand,—shure I feel tho , 
g remedy for warrm grasp of his hand in me drames now. 
“ Nora,’ said be, ‘ye’ll be minding me words whin 
Jv, HEAD- I'm not by to vex ye.’ 
oe “Wid that I broke out crying and sobbing, ‘Ye nivver 











vexed me, Corney, nivver; and now ye’re going away 
to be kilt! och, hone!’ 

“ ‘Hist! hist, darling,’ said he, ‘I'll come back, nivver 
ye fear, but God knows whin;’ and he bowed his head, 
ad thin started of a sudden. ‘Nora, darling, ye’ll for- 
give me if I've ivver vexed ye; and ye'll be true to fa- 
ther and mother always, Nora—always, betther nor I 
lave bin.’ 
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* “Ye’ve been a dear son and true, Corney.’ 

“Not always, darling, an’ it’s breaking me heart 
now; I ’listed agin their will.’ 

“That ould Queen Vic, wid her sf&rjints that ‘list 
honest people’s byes!’ I screamed, ready to drop from 
stief, e 

“ ‘Nora, hist! ’twas mesilf that done it, along wid me 
ally pride. Nivver curse another, darling; it’s our own 
Wills that work us the harrm.’ 
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Bottle. “Thin he pressed me to his heart. O, but he was the 
E. wlor of one in his own coffin, and he gasped like he 
———_—_— Would dhrown. 
“QO! don’t! Corney, jewel!’ I screamed, like one | 
Sone mad. ‘Ye’ll come back, God knows ye’ll come 
hack,’ 
2SIA. “He smiled at me; ‘God bless you darling!’ said he, 


ad thin he was gone. 

“We got aletther. ’Twas from a neighbor’s bye, who 
was a scholar. ‘Corney died in peace,’—'twas thim 
Very words,—‘asking forgiveness of all, though sorra a 
man of us had a grudge against him. He fell sick soon 
after we landed, and we give him good burial. There’s | 
Across at his head, that ye may know where he lies, 
ad ye may praise God for his mercy that he died afore 
the throuble came, for many a fine bye like yere own 
Corney have I seen faint and fall down to die of long | 
fasting,’ 
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“Don’t be looking at me so sorrowful out 0’ them | 
purty brown cyes, darling,” cried poor Nora. “This is | 
NO story fit for you to hear.” | 

“Why, Nora, you said you couldn't tell a story, and | 
now you have.” 


IT. . ‘. 
Reps “And is it that same ye’d be afther having when ye’re | 
copys Plaguing the wits out of me to make up a lie?” 


“To be sure, a true story, like this.” 
Myron broke into the parlor ten minutes after. “O, 
father, do buy me a donkey, and a cart, and a dog Spot, | 
fad some apples, and turnips, and rabbits, to carry to 

Market!” 

“And the whale, and the happy family, and the big 
wakes, and any thing else from Mr. Barnum’s that you 
Can think of ?” 

Myron laughed, and began his story again, getting 
More mixed up than before. 
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CORNEY’S DONKEY. 


Uncle Joe, who was sitting near, burst into a roar. 
“Come here, sir,” said he, “and let me tell you what I 
saw a donkey do out West. We had dozens of them to 
carry our baggage to the mincs, and one night an enter- 
prising donkey got loose and ate up a whole bag of to- 
bacco, at one chaw, as the miners said.” 

“T guess it made him sick,” laughed Myron. 
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multitude. “Lords of Venice,” said one of these war- 
| riors at length in a loud voice, “We have come here in 
| the name of the most powerful princes and barons of * 
France, to beg of you to take pity on Jerusalem, which 
_ has just fallen into the hands of the Turks. France 
; knows well that you are the sovereigns of the sea, and we 
have been commanded to throw ourselves at your feet 
and not to rise therefrom till you have promised us 
| your aid in delivering the Holy Land from the yoke of 
| the infidels.” 
| Having thus spoken, the knights again burst forth in- 
| to loud lamentations, and through the whole assembly 
' was heard only one loud response of, ““We will grant it; 
| we will grant it.” 
The public enthusiasm soon mounted to the highest 
' pitch, and the Crusaders derived great )enefits from it. 
An arrangement was soon made by which the Venetians 
agreed for ascertain sum to transport by sea to Palestine 
, the French nobles and their followers, their horses, anid 
all their military equipage and engines. The venerable 
Dandolo himself showed a wonderful activity, and, not- 
| Withstanding his weight of years, decided to accompany 
| the warlike expedition in person. ° 
{ Now all was ready and the ficet about tof&ail when the 
| young Alexis appeared before the French barons, and, 
with many tears, explained to them the wrongs that he 
| and his father had suffered and besought them to lend 
| him their powerful aid to restore him to his throne. 
| The youth, the beauty, the noble bearing of the unhap- 
| py Alexis, no less than his sorrow and the love which he 
| showed for his father, moved the hearts of these men of 
| War and they deeply sympathized with him. But when 
, this courageous youth, endowed with a mind far be- 
| yond his years, eloquently and with fiery words de- 
| nounced the perfidious usuyper, and promised the barons 
| the amplest rewards, if they would only aid in bringing 
| upon him the punishment he deserved and restore Isaac 
| to the throne, their admiration surpassed their sympa- 
thy, and they all to a man decided to sail first to Con- 
stantinople and secure to the young prince his rights. 
So would justice be done and their own holy cause be 
strengthened. . : 

A few days after this resolution had been taken, the 
| Venetian fleet appeared in the waters of the Golden 
| of the house called her groom, and hot ale was prepared Horn, before the walls of Constantinople. It was com- 

and carried out. The donkey recovered, and roamed manded by the aged Dandolo, and the spectacle it of- 
| at will through the park. Next day it had colic, and fered was such as the sea had never presented before. 
| hot ale was again used with the same success. At last, The massive transports, on which were the chargers of 
| after the donkey had rolled and kicked with apparent the knights, slowly and majestically ploughed the waves. 
| colic for many days, and always under the drawing- | The numerous 


galleys were crowded with the banners 
| room window, suspicions were excited that the creature | of the French barons, whose armor of various patterns, 


“Not a bit,” answered his uncle, “although he ate | was shamming for the sake of the dram, and it was with- ornamented with silver and gold, glittered in the sun, 


bag and all. Now see here, my little man,gwhen any | 


body abuses a donkey by comparing it with an obsti- 
nate, ill-natyred, human fool, just speak a good word for 
the animal, for like every creature that God has made, it 
is good in its place, and wiser and more obedient in fol- 
lowing its instincts, than we are in obeying our con- 
sciences. Stupid donkeys are made so by man’s abuse. 
Those who laugh at his long cars, forget, or never knew, 
that he is a creature of the desert, and uses his long ears 
to escape from enemies like men, who take away his lib- 
erty, break down his proud spirit with burdens, and re- 
pay him for hard service by curses and blows. 


I won't 
say his voice is sweet. 


If I had such a voice I shouldn’t 
serenade people nights in the way the donkeys did us, 
down in the army. But that was the fault of those who 
conscripted them. The donkeys were all conscripts. 
Not a volunteer among them. During Gen. Hooker’s 
western campaign, they did the country good service. 
One dark night a large gumber of them, full two hun- 
dred strong, broke from their pickets and charged with 
such an awful uproar upon a company of South Carolin- 
ians that the rebels fled from their tents in the wildest 
dismay. 

Go East, cross a desert, and learn to appreciate a don- 
key. In those heathen countries they are not abused, 
but are as kindly and carefully treated as the Arabian 
horse, and so they axe cheerful, gentle and docile. They 
have an easy, ambling gate, and carry you over the arid 
sands, eating little and drinking less, until at the end of 
sixty days they bring you to your desired, haven, ap- 
pearing as fresh and cheerful as if they had but just set 
out. - 

What could people do without them in South Amer- 
ica? Why, there are terrible passes there, steeper 
than the roof of a house, and hundreds of feet down a 
sheer precipice. Horses are not safe in such a place, 
but the faithful ass is always sure. When he comes to 
one, he stops, examines it carefully, and makes up his 
mind if he can go safely down. Then he sits down upon 
his haunches and begins to slide fast, faster! faster! ! 
Stop! if you touch him with a whip or pull upon the 
reins you will surely be hurled to destruction. Sit still ; 


| trust to him; and here you are at the bottom safe and 


sound. 


You will read about the Romans. They took great 
pains with this animal and raised very fine donkeys. I 
wouldn’t advise you to eat them because the Romans 
did, although a young and fat one might be better food 
than a still-fed hog. 

If ever your boyish friends urge you to drink or chew 
tobacco, tell them about the donkey at Pike’s Peak, and 
the old donkey who took a little ale for the colic,— 
but I must first tell you the story. A faithful] old don- 
key was one day observed from the parlor window, roll- 
ing over and over and kicking with the colic. The lady 





held. Not the first donkey that has fallen in love with | While their shields, adorned with the quaint devices 
ale as a medicine, was it, Myron? Let us go do downto their ancestors or themselves had won by their bravery, 
dinner.” | hung in long rows over the vessels’ sides. Bands of 
music stationed here and there, made the air resound 
For the Cofmpanion. with their sweet strains, and enlivened the tediousness 
@® ALEXIS THE ANGEL. of their slow voyage. A cry of admiration burst from the 
Far back in the dark days of the Middle Ages, lived a Crusaders as Constantinople dawned upon them, with 
young prince named Alexis, the angel, or as his name | its walls surmounted with lofty towers, its palaces, its 
was written in the Latin tongue, Alexis Angelus. I dare | churches,with their glittering gilded domes, its columns, 
say our young friends have never heard of him, though its aqueducts, and its monuments of every sort. But as 
history has preserved his name, with those of Prince Ar- | they drew nearer, and saw the ramparts covered with a 
thur and the little royal rose buds who were smothered | Multitude of armed men, every warrior placed his hand 
in the tower, as one of the most unfortunate of prince- | upon his trusty sword, and glowed with the expectation 
lings. He was born’about 1180 and was the son of Isaac | Of an early release from their peaceful indolence of the 
Angelus, emperor of Constantinople. The brother of | last few months. Truly they were no more than one to 
the latter had “rebelled against him, and having deposed | every#wenty of their foes, but they had no doubt of vic- 
him from his throne, had mounted in his place. Not | ry, and their glory would be all the greater. The bold 
satisfied with this success, the usurper put out the eyes of , bearing and intrepid words of Dandolo were of them- 
the unhappy sovereign and plunged him in a dark and | 8¢lves sufficient to inspire any fainting heart. 
loathsome dungeon. Here he hoped to see him die of | Quickly these valiant knights disembarked their horses 
wretchedness and despair. As to the young Alexis, the , and buckling tightly their armor, rushed into the fight. 
new emperor, touched perhaps by his youth and winning 500M it became obvious that the soldiers of the usurper 
ways, commanded that he should be brought up at his | CUld oppose only weakness and cowardice to the French 
court, where he could watch him carefully and have him | ®"™S- In vain the cruel emperor tried to inspire some 
constantly under his eye. spirit among his cowardly troops, by his presence, his 
But the little prince, as might be imagined, was ill at | words, and donations of money. They fied at the first 
ease. He could not bear,the sight of the monster who | onset in every direction, and abandoned the towers, the 
had brought so much sorrow upon his father, and, more- | walls, and even the principal quarters of the city. The 
over, feared that a similar fate was reserved for himself, gallant old Dandolo and his enetians vigorously press- 
when he grew older. He, at length, found a way to es- | ed on, shoulder to shoulder with their French rivals in 
cape from the palace in the disguise of a sailor boy, and , V@!0r, and soon were in possession of the city. The- 
having secreted himself on board an Italian vessel, suc- | frightened usurper saw that all was lost, and prepared 
ceeded in reaching Venice. ; to flee. By his order a small vessel was loaded with a 
A short time before this, a new Crusdde had been be- | @'@e sum of money, a great treasure of precious stones, 
gun in Europe for the purpose of driving the Turks , pearls and other royal ornaments. Having secretly em 
from Jerusalem and rescuing the sepulchre of Christ | barked in the dead of night with his daughter, he suc- 
from their hands. A French priest named Foulques de | ceeded in eluding the Venetian galleys, and escaped to 
Neuilly had excited Several barons of his country by his , ® Portin Thrace. The officers of his palace, secing that 
eloquent preaching and prevailed upon them to risk their all was lost, thought to save themselves by displaying 
lives and property in this undertaking. At this time, | their attachment to the blind and wretched Isaac, since 
Venice was a very powerful state and its chief magis- | they saw that his restoration was about to take place. 
trate was called a doge. The doge then ruling was Running to his dungeon, they brought forth the unfor- 
named Dandolo. He was ninety-five years of age and tunate prisoner, clothed him in the imperial robes of 
nearly blind, yet he was active both in mind and body, | Purple, and placed him upon the throne. Then they 
and had all the ardor of youth united to the wisdom and , hastened to the camp of the Crusaders; they informed 
experience of almost a century. His office was of great , them of his deliverance, and urged the young Alexis to 
importance, for in that age Venice was a very powerful throw himself into his father’s arms. The French and 
state and had an immense number of vessels, a large Venetians, stupefied at this unexpected event, laid aside 
army and vast wealth which its citizens had obtained by , the arms with which they were. preparing to renew the 
trade with other nations: | battle on the morrow. The Prince Alexis joyfully 
One day when the doge had called together a public thanked the barons of France and the veteran doge for 
assembly of all the people in the square of St. Mark, six : their services in his behalf, and eagerly renewed those 
French knights, clothed in coats of mail and bearing a Promises of men and money for the conquest of the 
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red cross upon their shoulders, appeared, and weeping, | Holy Land which he Lad so lavishly made in Venice. 
threw themselves upon their knees in the midst of the’ But, alas for human gratitude!’ Isaac restored to his 
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throne would not abide by the promises of his son; and 
though he owed eyery thing to the Crnsaders, would 
give them nothing in return. Furious at this breach of 
faith, the latter displayed their indignation both by word 
and deed. What could they show for all the blood and 
treasure they had spent for the young prince and his 
—- father? Nothing but loss of time and men. 
‘hey could no longer be restrained, but burst forth into 
murderous attacks upon the people. For a few days 
blood flowed like water in the streets of the imperial 
city, and fearful combats ensued between the invaders 
and the citizens. Among the officers of the palaee was 
one named Marzonfle, a word that signifies ‘with black 
eyebrows.” Thinking that the moment had come for 
elevating himself to the throne, in the place of the 
treacherous Isaac, he penetrated, in the darkness of the 
night, to the chamber of the young Alexis, and awaked 
him with the information that the Crusaders had over- 
powered the guard and seized the palace. Surprised 
and frightened, the prince leaped from his bed, and_fol- 
lowed the traitor down a stairway that led to the Bos- 
phorus; but he did mot reach the bottom, for the ac- 
complices of Marzonfle, lying in wait, threw themselves 
upon the unfortunate youth, and stabbed him to the 
heart. Hastening to the chamber of Isaac, they inflicted | 
the same fate upon that blind and helpless old man, and 
Marzonfle, covered with the blood of his vittims, then 
proclaimed himself emperor, 

Exasperated as they were against the emperor and his 
son, the noble Dandolo and his French allies could not 
avoid shedding tears over their miserable destiny. Al- 
exis the Angel had endeared himself to them in many 
ways during their long voyage, and they could not hold 
him responsible for the willful obstinacy of his father. 
Justly indignant against his murderer, they resolved to 
drive him from his throne and to take possession of 
Constantinople. Marzonfle could offer no resistance to 
their well-disciplined forces, and fled precipitately, aban- 
doning his capital to their fury. For many days fire 
and the sword devoured the unhappy city of Constan- 
tine, and the people found no respite from the horrors 
of bloody war. Many were slaughtered; many were en- 
slaved; all were ruined. ‘The devouring flames spared 
but few of thos¢ gorgeous churches and imperial towers 
which had once adorned the capital of the Western 
Empire. Those of its citizens who escaped, wandered 
houseless and homeless in distand lands; and thus were 
avenged the cruel wrongs of the young, the handsome, 
and the noble prince, Alexis the Angel. H. P, A. 
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4 NARROW ESCAPE. 

Probably the greatest “dressing” an army of North 
American Indians ever received, was that inflicted by 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne, in 1794. St. Clair, Harman, 
and others of lesser note, in attempting to chastise the 
unruly tribes, got most thoroughly chastised themselves. 
But General Wayne scattered the combined tribes like 
leaves, and gave them a lesson that they never forgot 
until the war of 1812, when becoming fractious under 
the renowned Tecumseh, Gen. Harrison, at the battle of 
the Thames, gave the blow which broke their mighty 
power forever. ; The treaty of Greenville, which imme- 
diately succeeded the victory of Wayne, brought peace 
to the frontier, and a tide of emigration immédiately set 
in, which speedily filled up the western States, and 


dotted the great wilderness with forts? settlements, vil- 


lages and towns. Still, although peace generally reigned, 
there was yet danger in penctrating the woods to any 
distance, unless in the company of well-armed and ex- 
perienced men. 

Early in November, 1794, Lucas Sullivan, a land spec- 
ulator and surveyor, from Virginia, collected a company 
of twenty-one men, for the purpose of going on a survey- 
ing tour inthe Sciota country. This was an extremely 
dangerous expedition, as they were literally explorers of 
a country that contained nothing but implacable enemies. 
Attached to the party were three surveyors, including 
Sullivan, who was the chief. Every man carried his 
own baggage and arms consisting of a rifle, tomahawk 
and scalping knife. While employed in surveying, the 
hunters would go in advance as spies, and the surveyor, 
chain-bearers and marksmen would follow in line, the 

* train being brought up by the pack-horse, and the com- 
pany’s cook. It was the cook’s special duty at such times 
to see that a sharp look-out was kept up to prevent an at- 
tack in the rear. In this military manner, the greater 
part of all the surveying that was ever done in Ohio and 
Kentucky was accomplished. For their daily food, 
they depended upon their hunters, who never allowed 
them to suffer, as the woods abounded with all kinds of 
game, 

Reaching Paint Creek, they proceeded to Old Chilli- 
cothe (now Frankfort,) and then on to Deer Creek, 
where they encamped at the mouth of Hay Run. 1 the 
morning, Sullivan, with two of his men, named M’Don- 
ald and Murray, went down to the mouth of Deer Creek, 
with the intention of following it back to the camp. 
They had gone but a short distance, when a flock of 
turkeys came flying toward them in the greatest alarm, 
If they had paused a moment to think, they would have 
seen in this the sure sign of danger, for nothing but 
the greatest terror would have driven these timid crea- 
tures toward them. 

M’Donald and Murray being on the bank of the creek, 
near a pile of drift-wood, the latter slipped behind a tree 
and shot a turkey. He then advanced still closer, and 
M’Donald took the position he had just vacated. Just 
as he was about to fire, the sharp crack of a rifle burst 
upon his ear, and he saw poor Murray fall, dying, to the 
ground. Catching sight of anumber of Indians, M’Don- 
ald turned, sprang over the bank of the creek, running 
across the bottom, the Indians firing and following hard 
after him, yelping like so many demons. A short dis- 
tance away, he encountered Sullivan and three others 
of the company. Hastily acquainting him with what rad 
taken place, Sullivan threw away his ,compass and 
ordered his men to ‘flee, as the redskins were too numer- 
ous to encounter. One of them, named Colvin, had the 
tie of his cue struck, and believ€d himself mortally 
wounded; but being a brave man, he made his way di- 

rectly to camp, and gave the alarm, stating that he be- 
lieved all the men were killed but himself. The whole 
party fled at once. 

Sullivan and his companion ran across the bottom to 
the high land, and three miles further struck a prairie. 
Glancing their eyes over it, they saw four Indians trot- 
ting along the trail. Concealing themselves, and not 
being disturbed, they concluded the pursuit was given 
over, and made their way back to the camp. This, of 
course, they found deserted, but saw a note stuck on a 
stick, containing the words, “If you come, follow our 
trail.” 

It was now night, and bittercold. Knowing the direc- 
tion their friends had taken, they went nearly a dozen 


miles by starlight, when they halted, benumbed and 
chilled. They had: rested but a few moments when 
they heard footsteps, and instantly prepared for an at- 
tack. Listening intently, they finally heard men whis- 
pering to each other, and thinking it might possibly be 
their friends for whom they were searching, Sullivan 
called out to them. Answer was made, and to their 


‘great joy, they found the other party were indeed their 


companions. _Re-uniting, they commenced their home- 
ward journey, réaching Manchester three days later, 
being compelled to leave poor Murray alone in the wil- 
derness, a prey to the Indians and the wolves. 
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THE COMPANION FOR 1866. 

The volume of the Companion for 1866 will be of the 
most attractive character. It will appear in new type— 
smaller than that used in any previous volume—thus 
making it one of the handsomest sheets published, and 
enabling its editors to give a great amount and variety 
of reading matter. 

Among its contributors are the following, who have 
no superiors in the country as writers for youth : 


Rev. John Todd, D. D., Mrs. P. P. Bonney, 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 

Rev. Theron Brown, Mrs. P, H. Phelps, 

Mr. H. P. Arnold, Miss Virginia F, Townsend. 

Other first-classs writers will be added to these during 
the year. 

Grapuic Letrers from correspondents will be pub- 
lished, giving facts and incidents descriptive of the every 
| day life of people of Forrten Counrnies—Evrorran 
| AND Asiatic. This correspondence. will be both racy 
and instructive. 

“ADVENTURES AMONG THE INDIANS”—a thrilling se- 
ries for boys—will be given. Also, : 

“A Boy’s EXPERIENCE IN THE ARMY”—sketches full 
of details of army life—and giving hair-breadth escapes 
upon the battle-fields and among the rebels in the 
Southern States. 

SKETCHES FOR GrRLs, inculcating practical lessons 
for home and school life. 

INTERESTING TALES. 

ARTICLES UPON HISTORY AND NATURAL PHILosoruy. 

Srorts, Pastimes, En1gMas, Rewvuses, ANECDOTES, 
| INstructive Facts, &¢., &¢., &¢. 
| These and other interesting features of the new vol- 
ume will make it all that can be desired by the boys and 
girls of every family circle. 
| The purpose of the Editors is not only to amuse and 
| instruct the young, but to seek their mental culture and 
moral and religious improvement. 

As has been said above—the Companion, is issued every 
week—the intervals be tween its visits are brief—it is the 
cheapest youth's. publication printed—gives more reading 
matter in a year than any two youth’s magazines in the 
country—and makes one of the most unobjectionable and 
desirable fireside companions that can be secured. 

These are considerations which should not be over- 
looked by parents secking to make the home circle as 
attractive as possible to their children. 

The subscription price of the Companion is ONE DOL- 
LAR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, paid strictly in advance.—If 
not paid within one month of the commencement of the 
subscription year, one dollar and fifty cents will gpvaria- 
bly be charged. 
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For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 


A Slave Sale, 

In the spring of 1859 I was at Richmond, Va. I at- 
tended the slave auction rooms, and saw several negroes 
sold to the highest bidder. In ordtr that my young 
readers may understand how the traffic in human be- 
ings was conducted, I will copy from my diary the ac- 
count that I wrote of this day’s sales immediately after 
I had witnessed them. 

“JT saw a slave sale to-day! The advertisement sub- 
joined, announcing it, appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer and the Richmond Examiner. 


AUCTION SALES, 
By DICKERSON, HILL & CO., AucTionrERs 
1 NEGROES.—WIII be sold by as, this, morning, at 10 o'clock, 
10 likely negroes. Dicxersoyx, Hitt & Co., 

May 24. ; Auctioneers. 

Dickerson, Hall & Co. carry en their nefarious busi- 
ness on Wall Street, (I believe its name is,) within gun- 
shot of the capitol of Virginia and its executive man- 
sion. 

At ten o’clock there was a crowd of men around the 
door of the auction-room;. but it was nearly eleven 
when a mulatto came out, and vociferously shouted, — 

“This way, gentlemen, this way; sale’s bout to begin, 
sale’s "bout to begin. Gentlemen wishin’ to buy, please 
step into the room inside.” 


The Auction Room. 

I entered the auction room. It is a long, damp, dirty- 
looking room with a low timber ceiling, supported in 
the centre by two wooden pillars, square, filthy, rough- 
ly hewed and roughly whittled. At the farther end of 
it, a small apartment was partitioned off with unpainted 
pine boards, and the breadth which it did not cover was 
used as @ counting-room, divided from the larger one 
by a paling painted blue, 

Rough pine boards extended round the room and 
partly into the body of it. In the centre, four steps 
high, was a platform on which the slaves were sold to 
the highest bidders. : i 

I saw a number of men enter the inner room, and qui- 
etly followed them, The slaves were already there. 
They were stripped entirely naked, and carefully exam- 
ined, as horses.are by purchasers. I stopped to see one 
black man thus examined, and left in disgust at the 
character of the “chivalry.” 











After a time they: all came out—slavetraders and 
slaves. y 

The auctioneer,—a short, thick-set, gross-eyed, dark 
and fleshly fellow,—dressed in black, opened the sale by 
offering a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age. 


A Boy Sold. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in accents that seemed to be 
very greasy, “I offer you this boy. He’s sound and 
healthy and title warranted good. What d’ye offer, 
gentlemen ?” 

“Eight hundred dollars,” saié a voice in the crowd. 

“$800 ’s bid—$800,” (he talked very fast,) $800— 
$800—$800 and 50—thank you !—800 and 50 dollars bid 

s—” 

“$900. 

“$900 ’s bid—$900—$900—900—gentlemen, he’s a first 
rate boy.” 

“Come down here!” said the mulatto, (who was Dick- 
erson’s slave, I believe,) “come down!” 

The boy came down from the platform. 

“Please stand out of the way, gentlemen,” cried the 
mulatto to a number of men who stood between the 
platform and the counting-room. 

They did so. 

“Now you walk along to the wall,” said the slave to 
the other article of Virginia commerce; “now hold up 
» your head and walk peert.” 

The boy obeyed these orders promptly. 

“Quick!” jerked out the mulatto. 
only there already ? peert !” 

The crowd looked on attentively, especially those who 
had bid. 

The boy mounted the platform again, and the bidding 
was resumed with greater activity. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “you see ho’s 
a likely boy ; how much do you bid ?” 

“Ten,” said a man. ’ 

“$910'’s bid—910—910—900 and ten—910—$910's bid 
—910—” 

“Twenty !’” 

“$920’s bid—G920—9 THIrTY—$930—900 and rorTy 
—940’s bid—$940—90—9 Firry—950—950—9.0—950 
$950—900 and s1xrx—$960.” 

“Seventy!” said a voice in the crowd. 

“$970—$970—” began the auctioneer. 

“Five.” 

“$975!” responded the auctioneer. “He’s an uncom- 
mon likely boy!’ chimed the auctioncer’s mulatto. 

A Virginian mounted the steps of the platform. 

“Open your mouth,” he said. 

The boy did as he was told, and showed a fine, pearly 
set of teeth. 

“You all sound ?” asked the white. 

“Yes, massa,” said the boy. 

“Nine—eighty,” added the white. 

“Ninety,” from another. 


“Come! peert !— 


“Confound it!” 
niggers has riz!” 
» 


“Yes, sur ! 


muttered a man at my side, “how 


said his old, white-haired companion; ‘I 
tell you if a man buys niggers now, he has to pay for 
them. That’s about the amount of it.” 

“$990—” droned the auctioneer, “all done at $990 ?>— 
nine hun-dred—and nine-ty dollars ?—go-ing at nine— 
hundred and nine-ty dollars—and—gone—if no one bids 
—nine hundred and ninety dollars—once—nine hundred 
—and—ninety, a-n-d——” . 

He looked round and round in every direction, but no 
one made another bid, and he plaintively added— 


“Gone !” > UncLE JAMRS. 
‘ Concluded next week. 


—_+9.___——- 
LITTLE THINGS. 
The flower is smali that decks the field, 
The bee is small that -bends the flower; 


But tiower and bee alike may yield 
food for a thoughtless hour. 


Essence and attributes of each 
For ends profound combine ; 

And all they are, and all they teach, 
Springs froma the mind divine. 


Is there who scorneth little things? 
As wisel might he scorn to eat 

The food that bounteous Autumn brings 
In little grains of wheat. 


Methinks, indeed, that such an one 
few pleasures upon earth will find, 

Where well-nigh every good is won 
From little things combined. 


The lark that in the morning air 
Amid the sunbeams mounts and sings; 
What lifted her so lightly there7— 
Small feathers in her wings. 
What form the beauteous, gorgeous dyes 
With which all nature oft is bright, 
Meadows and streams, woods, hulls and skies ?— 
Minutest waves of light. 
And when the earth Is sere and sad 
From summer's over-fervid reign, 
How is she in fresh beauty clad? 
By little drops of rain. 


Yea, and the robe that Nature weayes, 
Whence does it every robe surpass?— 

From little flowers, and little leaves, 
And little blades of grass. 


OQ. sure, who scorneth little things, 
If he were not a thoughtless elf, 
Far above all that round him springs, 
Would scorn his little self. 
- Sunday Book of Poetry. 


CHILDREN IN AN OVERFLOWED BASE- 
MENT. 


The late tremendous rain in Philadelphia produced 
many scenes of thrilling interest. How people who re- 
side on the lower grades of the part visited by the storm 
hurried to and.fro to save their household effects, might 
form a theme for a large volume. There was one scenc 
full of terrible and thrilling interest. In the southwest- 
ern part of the city there are located twelve houses, with 
basement kitchens. The occupants are tidy, industrious 
and respectable, the families being those of pretty-well 
to do mechanics. Into these basements the water flowed 
with impetuosity, and so fast that the families in the up- 
per part of the houses did not know their cellars were 
full until going down stairs. ‘In one of the basement 
kitchens a conple of twin children, little boys, were 
asleep in the cradle. The mother, Mrs. Sarah Johnson, 
was up stairs, attending to some household duties, not 
being aware of the inundation that had taken place. 
Her surprise may be imagined, upon descending, to find 
the water even with the top step of the stairway lead- 
ing into the basement. ri 

Terror of the most thrilling kind seized upon her 
mind, when she thought of her innocent babes. In vain 
did she attempt to go down stairs, but the water reached 
her neck as her feet touched the lower steps. It wasa 
time of horror for her. She hastily ran to the street 

















screaming at the top of her lungs for help. 


“900 and 90,” exclaimed the auctioneer ; “$990—$990” | « 


“Help! help! thelp!” she cried, and her shrill voice 
was heard above the pelting of the pitiless storm. 

. Two police officers went to her aid, by wading through 
the overflowed street. 

‘‘What is the matter? what is the matter?” they hur- 
riedly asked. The poor woman presented the picture of 
despair. 

“Save my babies,” was all that she ejaculated, as she 
swooned and fell. The officers rescued her, as she would 
have been drowned in two feet of water. 

“Where, madam, are your babies ?” hurriedly inquired 
the officers, as the poor woman partl¥ recovered from 
the mental shock that she had received. 

“There !” said she, as her eyes gazed wildly. ‘‘There!” 
pointing to the overflowed basement. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the officers, “they are 
drowned.” 

As the word “drowned” fell upon the ear of the de- 
spairing mother, she again fainted, and was carried into 
a neighboring house. 

The officers entered the dwelling where the twin chil- 
dren were, and presently the little ones began to cry. It 
sounded like the voice of a spirit coming from the water, 
Other people arrived, for by this time the rain had ceased 
to fall. tt was ascertained that the twins were in a cra- 
dle, and that it must be floating with them. The force 
of the water had buoyed it up against the ceiling, but 
where could not be exactly told. 

The mother had by this time become more reconciled 
to the situation. Her neighbors cheered her; the men 
already™at hand spoke words of encouragement. “The 
children still live,” said they, ‘for we heard them cry! 
and they are floating in the cradle.” The anxious moth 
er told the men that she had left the cradle near the cen- 
tre of the basement. Ears were strained to their ut- 
most power to catch the sound of the voice of the seem- 
ingly doomed babies; but not a breath nor a sound 
could be heard save the drippings or the gurgling of the 
water. It was now a time of despair and terror to all, 
The men present, however, ‘preserved their presence of 
mind, and did not relate their doubts and misgiving, al- 
though they believed then that the stillness of the babes 
—for the crying had ceased—was that of death. The 
carpet on the first floor was removed, and one of the po- 
lice officers, being a house carpenter, procured a hatchet, 
chisel, saw and auger, and in five minutes had a portion 
of the floor torn up. The precise ‘position of the cradle 
was ascertained, and it was drawn beneath the hole that 
was cut through the floor and ceiling between the joists, 
This was a momentous period. The babes were still in 
the repose of slumber, and sucking each other’s thumbs, 
A smile played upon their chubby faces, as though the 
little innocents were enjoying the dreams of angels. 
The mother’s joy may be imagined at the restoration, 
but it cannot be described.—Philadelphia Press. 
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“PA, WHAT DO THOSE PIGURES 
MEAN?” 

It is a fine thing for a delinquent subscriber to have a 
family to ask questions. The present system of receipt- 
ing newspapers in the printed direction has its advanta- 
ges. 

At a farmhouse, in the county of Wayne, a precocions 
and inquisitive juvenile who had been to the post office, 
rushed into the house with a Lyons Republican in his 
hand, when the following dialogue ensued: 

Juvenile—*Pa, what do these figares and letters mean, 
printed on the edge of the Republican?” 

Pa— Why, that’s the name by which it is directed to 
me.” 

Juvenile—“Yes, I know about the name, but here it 
says, ‘June, 57... What does that mean ?” 

Pa (a little fidgety)—“Why, that, my son, is some 
marks the printers haye—they understand them.” 

Juvenile—“Dont you know what they mean ?” 

Pa—‘Never mind, don’t you be too inquisitive.” 

Juvenile—* Well, any how, old Toby who was in the 
post office, said it meant yon hadn’t paid for your paper 
in almost tive years, and you had better pay up, and 
was able to pay as well as any man in the town, and 
printers couldn’t live without money any better than 
other men,” 

Mother—“There, John, I’ve told you a hundred times 
it was a shame that you didn’t pay for your paper. I 
declare, I blush for shame every time I take up that pa 
per and think how faithfully it comes and supplies us 
with news, and how you keep the printers out of their 
dues. I hope, now that drunken old Toby and your 
own children talk about it, you will pay up. You ought 
to make the editor a present of a turkey to pay interest.” 

John slipped out of the house and was gone an hour. 
When he returned he looked ten years younger, as he in- 
formed Iris wife he had asked the postmaster to frank a 
letter, and had enclosed eight dollars, paying up old 
scores and something in advance. Jolin slept soundly 
that night. 


~+2> 





A GETTYSBURG HERO. 


John Burns is a stoutish, slightly bent, hale old man, 
with a light blue eye, a long, aggressive nose, a firm-set 
mouth expressive of determination of character, and 4 
choleric temperament. His hair, originally dark brown, 
is considerably bleached with age; and his beard, once 
sandy, covers his face (shaved onge or twice a weck,) 
with a fine crop of silver stubble.” A short, massy kind 
of a man; about five feet four or tive inches in height, I 
should judge. He was never measured but once in his 
life. That was when he enlisted in the war of 1812. He 
was then nineteen years old, and stood five feet in his 
shoes. “ut I’ve growed a heap since,” said the old 
hero, 

Ha introduced me to his wife, a slow, somewhat mel- 
ancholy old lady, in ill health. “She has been poorly 
now for a good many years.” They have no children. 

At my request he told me his story. He is of Scotch 
parentage. He was born and bred in Burlington, N. J 
A shoemaker by trade, he became a soldier by choice, 
and fought the British in, what used to be, the “last war.” 
I ain afraid he contracted bad habits in the army. For 
some years after the war he-led a wandering and dissi- 
pated life. Forty years ago he chanced to tind himself 
in Gettysburg, where he marricd and settled down. 
But his unfortunate habits still adhered to him, and he 
was long looked upon as a man of little worth. At last, 
however, when there seemed to be no hope of his ever 
being any thing but a despised old man, he took a sud- 
den resolution to reform. The fact that he kept that 
resolution, and still keeps it so strictly that it is impo8- 
sible to prevail upon him to taste a drop of intoxicating 
liquor, attests a true heroic will. He was afterwards 4 
constable in Gettysburg, in which capacity he serv 
some six years. ; 

On the morning of the first day’s fight, he sent his wife 
away, telling her that he would take care of the house 
The firing was near by, over Seminary Ridge. Soon 4 
wounded soldier came into the town and stopped at al 
old house on the opposite corner. Burns saw the poor 
fellow lay down his musket, and the inspiration to £0 
into the battle seems then first to have seized him. He 
went over and demanded the gun. : 

“What are you going to do with it ?” asked the soldier. 











“I’m going to shoot some of the rebels!” repli 
John. 
| Having obtained the gun, he pushed out on the Chai 
| bersburg pike, and was soon in the thick of the skil- 
| mish. 
| I wore a high-crowned hat, and a long tailed blue; 
and I was seventy years old.” j 
The sight of so old aman, in such costume, rushing 
| fearlessly forward to get a shot in the very front of the 
| battle, of course attracted attention. He fought with the 
7th Wisconsin regiment, the colonel of which orde 
‘him back, and questioned him, and, finally, seeing the 
old man’s patriotic determination, gave him a good rifle 
in place of the musket he had brought with him. 
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“Are you a good shot ?” 

“Tolerable good,” said John, who is an old fox-hunter. 

“Do you sce that rebel riding yonder ?” 

gt ng 

“Can you fetch him ?” 

“T can try.” 

The old man took deliberate. aim and fired. He docs 
not say he killed the rebel, but simply that his shot was 
cheered by the Wisconsin boys, | that afterwards the 
horse the rebel rode was seen galloping with an empty 
saddle. ‘That’s all I know about it.” 

He fought until our forces were driven back in the 
afternoon. He had already received two slight wounds, 
and a third one through the arm, to which he paid little 
attention : “only the blood running down my hand both- 
ered me a heap.” Then, as he was slowly falling back 
with the rest, he received a final shot through the leg. 
“Down I went, and the whole rebel army ran over me.” 
Helpless, nearly bleeding to death from his wounds, he 
lay upon the field all night. “About sun-up, next morn- 
ing, I crawled to a neighbor’s house, and found it full of 
wounded rebels. The neighbor afterwards took him to 
his own house, which had also been turned into a rebel 
hospital. .A rebel surgeon dressed his wounds; and he 
says he received decent treatment at the hands of the 
enemy, until a copperhead woman living opposite “told 
on him :” 

“That’s the old man wlio said he was going out to 
shoot some of the rebels!” . 

Some officers came arid questioned him, endeavoring 
to convict him of “bushwhacking;” but the old man 
gave them little satisfaction. This was on Friday, the 
third day of the battle, and he was alone with his wife 
in the upper part of the house. The rebels left, and soon 
after two shots were fired. One bullet entered the win- 
dow, passing through a door. Burns is certain that the 
design was to assassinate him. That the shots were fired 
by the rebels there can be no doubt; and as they were 
fired from their own side, towards the town, of which 
they held possession at the time, John’s theory was 
plainly the true one. The hole in the window and the 
bullet parks in the door and wall remain. 


—_———__ +o ——____ 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY INTEREST. 


Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at terest with a Jew; 
Year after year, awaitingehim, it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew. 
And these two, four; so on, till people said. 
“How rich Ben Adam is!" and bowed the servile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejeicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave; 
But when lis soul reached heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had mu tiplied. 





—+er 
BURNT OUT.OF JAIL. 


A criminal by the name of Hudson recently made his 
escape from Williams County jail, Ohio, by burning a 
hole through the ceiling of his cell with a red hot shovel. 
He lett two letters in his cell stating “it was a foolish 
idea to suppose that a wooden bniiding would hold a 
man when 2 lifetime in the Penitentiary was staring him 
in the face, and a family outside beckoning him home.” 


If the thought of his “family” could not prevent that 
man from getting info the prison, there is little doubt 
but he will one day get into a stone jail instead of a 
wooden one. 

——- + oo — ———_ 
NAMELESS EPITAPH. 

In the Alexandria Military Cemetery the following in- 

scription can be seen over a soldier’s grave : 
“Unknown” is all thy epitaph can tell; 
HW Jesus knows thee, all is well. 

This beautiful thought is the sole consolation of many 
of our country’s mourners, whose dear ones’ burial- 
places are God’s own secret. 

oe 
AN EXCUSE FOR SABBATH BREAKING. 

A little boy was rebuked for looking into his spelling- 
boot ona Sunday. Says he: 

“I don’t see why I can’t study the spelling lesson on 
Sundays as well as read the Testament week-days !” 

That little fellow was not the first who has made an 
extra duty excuse a transgression. ; 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MATTIE CLARE, 


Who is tripping, tripping 
Through the parlor wide,— 
Little kitty skipping, 
Gaily at her side? 
Like a joyous sunbeam, 
right’ ning all the air, 
Is the little maiden, 
Merry Mattie Clare. 





Mattie and her kitten 

llave such a pleasant time, 
In the early morning, 

Ere the school-bells chime; 
But their lively music 

Soon will call her there,— 
Then away she'll hasten, 

Merry Mattie Clare! 


Home again when twilight 
Glides to night apace, 
Yet she'll bring a sunbeam 

In her happy face. 
All the dear home faces 
Looks of love will wear, 
Glad again to welcome 
Merry Mattie Clare. 


Live in love and beauty, 
Darling child of glee! 
Beaming smile, and light laughe 
Ringing clear and free. 
Wreathe the glowing blossom 
In your curling hair, 
Dance in time to singing 
Merry Mattie Clare! 





For the Companion. 
HOW MUCH DO WE LOVE THEM? 

Ina poor hovel, in a shadeless, dusty street, lived a 
Woman and her little daughter. The other members of 
the family were rude and coarse, but Margaret, the 
mother, had a loving and refined soul, and while she felt 
most keenly the trials of her lot, bore them patiently, 
Striving to atone in part for the want of cheerfulness 
Without by a sense of comfort within. 

Her Lily was a lovely child; so fair and sweet, she 
Would have adorned a palace. Her mother’s heart fairly 
lived in her life; her sense of the beautiful, constantly 
pained by the rude things about her, found rest and ex- 
ercise both, in watching the grace of her movements, 
and the symmetry of her form; while her ear, which in 
earlier days learned the music of harmonies, experienced 
the most intense delight in the swéet baby voice which 
murmured only words of love or joy™ 

Yet there was almost as much of sorrow as pléasure in 
the possession of the treasure. The child was delicate, 
and often the coarse food she ate made her ill, or the 
chill wind which swept over the poorly built hut caused 
the fever heat and cold to thrill through her frame. 





But chiefly was she distressed when 'the sweet, blue eyes 
were lifted to her in wonder at the rough words or 
angry strife of tongues, which, in spite of the gentle 
mother’s care, sometimes made their humble cottage still 
more dreary. 

“Must she ever suffer thus?” thought she sadly, as 
day by day the little one pined for purer air and genial 
lights and sounds. “‘O, that I might lay down my life, if 
in that way she could escape from sorrow and toil !” 

One day Lily glided out’ of the cottage. Margaret 
watched her as she trotted back and forth in the narrow 
yard, and recalled with sighs the sweet, green fields of 
her carly home, and all which was once so dear to her. 
Memory came with busy fingers to retrace each happy 
hour, each loved occupation, till her dismal home faded 
out of sight and the past was the present. 

All at once she mfssed her child. Swiftly she ran 
seeking her in all directions. No one had seen her leave 
the yard; yet she was gone,—whither ? O, whither? 

“You are in trouble; can I aid you?” said a gentle 
voice ; and a hand whose touch subdued her agony, was 
laid upon her arm. 

“My child! O, my child, sir! have you seen her? alit- 
tle blue-eyed girl.” 

“Did her hair fall in a golden shower over her shoul- 
ders? and did her eyes always seem to be searching for 
something far atcay?” interrupted the stranger. 

“Yes; O, yes, that is my Lily; let me see her, dear sir, 
or I die.” 

“Come,” said the voice, which even now thrilled 
through her soul with emotions of awe and peace, “come, 
you shail see her; and if you will, take her away.” 

They trod the dusty streets and left them behind, and 
as they wandered onwards towards the green fields and 
far away mountain tops, Margaret rejoiced that her dar- 
ling had found such a pleasant road for her little feet, 
while she wondered how she had strength to go so far 
forgetting, in her excitement, that she was herself borne 
along she knew not how. 

“This is the place,” said her guide at length, leading 
her into the grounds of a noble and beautiful mansion. 
“Here is your child’s home, and these are her compan- 
ions.” 

As he spoke, he opened a door and they looked with- 
in. There were many children there, all busy with 
ganes and pastimes,—all happy and at peace with each 
other. ; 

The room itself was most inviting,—drapery, rich, yet 
light and graceful, subduing, not obscuring the sunlight 
—the softest of carpets, the choicest pictures, and most 
exquisite statuary adorned the walls and floor, while 
through the open windows the eye was still more re- 
freshed by the vision of freshest lawns, and sparkling 
streams, and luxuriant foliage, while still far away, yet 
ever in sight, were the lofty mountain tops, seeming to 
reach into the sky. Here and there, in this and the 
other apartments, among the children, might be seen 
older ones, with love beaming in their faces, and an 
earnest purpose in their hearts, whose business it avas to 
watch over these children and train them up in every 
department of useful knowledge and elegant accomplish- 
ments. 

Margaret quickly took in the whole scene, and then 
gave an eager, searching look for her own. There she 
stood—O, how lovely! Every trace of fatigue or illness 
gone,—the coarse garment exchanged for a dress of 
simple white, yet so tasteful and becoming, her golden 
curls flowing over it like a cloud of glory. She was 
talking earnestly with one of the beautiful guardians, 
and looking up into her face with such an expres- 
sion of confidence and love, that Margaret’s mother- 
heart was touched to its depths as she cried out: 

“Has she then forgotten her mother? Does she not 
need me now ?” 

“Draw near and listen,” said her guide; “she will not 
see you there.” 

“And my mother,” said the child, “will she not come 
by-and-bye ?” 

“Yes, dear, if you stay here; else she will be content 
with any spot which holds you. ‘ ‘Where the treasure 
is there will the heart be also.’ ” 

“Then I will stay and draw her by my love, for I 
know she is tired and would like to rest in this nice 
clean place, and have a pretty frock like mine. 
I wish she could see me now !” : 

Margaret would have sprung and clasped her in her 
arms, but again that strong grasp was upon her hand 
and drew her silently away. 

“Not now,” said he ; “it is best for her and yourself too, 
that there be no meeting till there need be again no part- 
ing. Will you leave your beloved’ with me, or take her 
again to your miserable home ?” 

A struggle, a convulsion of agony, and then the moth- 
er’s love, her unselfish love, triumphed. 

“A thousand times, no! She shall never go back to 
that place of toil and sin again. I will try to be content 
without her for her dear sake.” 

“And thine own too. For thinking of her, daily be- 
coming more and more lovely, you wiil also be chang- 
ing into the same image. Be at peace then. Live in the 
present for the future, and joy sweet and fall shall be 
your reward.” 

Mothers! twe whose favored ones the Lord hath 
taken, do we not love them well enough to Iet them with 
joy remain in His presence, to grow up in the light of 
His countenance ? A. H. B. 


O, how 


GHOSTS, 


I suppose you have all heard of ghosts, but I don’t 
believe you ever saw one. When I was a little girl, I 
used to be afraid of ghosts and witches, because I had 
been told so much about them by servants and ignorant 
girls; but I learned long ago that there were no such 
things in the world. I will tell you what shook my 
faith in ghosts. One evening I had been listening to a 
ghost story from a servant in our family, and I had be- 
come so nervous and frightened that I hardly dared to 
move, and kept looking around back to make sure that 
there was no great monster ready to catch me at any 
moment. Finally beq-time came, and my sister and I 
went up stairs. Before I reached my room, I saw some- 
thing white in there, and we both ran down stairs. The 
girl then went up with us, and at the top of the stairs 
she saw the same appearance, and said it was a ghost. 
I was afraid to go down and tell my aunt about it, so, 
finally, sister and I summoned courage and walked right 
up to it; and what do you suppose it was? why, only 
a handkerchief thrown over the, back of a chair. After 
that, I always walked right up to any thing that fright- 
ened me, and often found it to be nothing more frightful 
than my handkerchief ghost. 








“A Suicat Corp,” Coucns.—Few are awareof the importance 
of checking a cough or ‘‘siéghi cold” in its first stage; that which, 
in the beginning, would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon 
attacks the lungs. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches™ give sure and 
almost immediate relief. 





ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY o 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 WASHINGTON STREET.............- BOSTON. 





THREE NEW BOOKS 
—BY— 
OLIVER OPTIC. 


THE YANKEE MIDDY; 
—oRr— 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER, 
A sequel to ‘-The Sailor Boy,” 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
1 vol., 16mo, illustrated...........+. everncoess Price $1,50, 


Being the fourth volume of the popular and patriotic 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
- A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD, 


COMPRISING 
THE SOLDIER BOY, THE SAILOR BOY, 
THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT, THE YANKEE MIDDY, 
FIGHTING JOE, Just issued, 
Ready, Dec. 15. BRAVE OLD SALT, 
In preparation, 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1,50 per vol. 





December 15th, we shall issue 
FIGHTING JOE; 
OR, THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF OFFICER, 
A sequel to “The Soldier Boy,” and “The Young Lieutenant.” 
; Just Reavy, 
WORK AND WIN; 
OR, NODDY NEWMAN ON A CRUISE, 
By Oxtvse Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. Price $1,25. Being 
the fourth volume of 
WOODVILLE STORIES, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
COMPRISING ~ 
WORK AND WIN, 
Just published, 
HOPE AND HAVE, 
.In preparation. 
Price $1,25. 


RICH AND HUMBLE, 
IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
WATCH AND WAIT, 
HASTE AND WASTE, 


Each volume handsomely illustrated. 





LITTLE PRUDY COMPLETE. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES, 
BY SOPHIE MAY, 

Comprising six golumes. 


Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s S.ory Book, 
Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price 70 cents. 


Little Prudy, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy's Capt.-Horace, 





Full lists of our publications sent by mail, on application. Any 
of our books, or any publications to be obtained in the United 
States, sent on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


50—-i1w 149 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





PIANO STUDY AND PRACTICE IS MADE 
ATTRACTIVE 


By the System adopted in ‘*RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD,” 
No ong dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but SPRIGHTLY 
STUDIES throughout, and CHARMING MELODIES for prac- 
tice, at every step. No one who has used this book will ever use 
or reeommend any other. J ts ali that can be desired. Sold by 
all music dealers. Price $3.75. Sent post paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., Publishers, 277 bene 
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SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 








This splendid hi all the good qualities of our wel! 
known fi ring hi with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 


sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usavisit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Sincer Manuracrurine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 
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Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy: 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness ; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will syit youtoaT. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street.....,New York. 
35—ly 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE, AND PROFIT. 

PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MoNgy withthe LOWE PRESS 


which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 
pi Some boys earn $2 per week besides Atenah “\: a. 





sc ‘ 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
23 Water Street, Boston. 
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1866. MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
THE CHILDREN'S OLD FRIEND. 
Ite 26th year commences with January, 1866, and 
CONTAINS THE BEST STORIES, DESCRIPTIONS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, PICTURES AND PUZZLES. 


Prizes given Monthly for solving Puzzles, and valuable Pre- 
miums for obtaining New Subscribers; also, liberal inducements, 
to Agents. ‘A fine ‘Mtecl Engraving of Ligut.-Gex. Grant will 
be sent in the January number to all new subscribers. 

$1,50 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 15 cents Single Copies. 


Address J. N. STEARNS, 111 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
49—2w 
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TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cenis:. 
No. : cures Gover, Congestion and Inflammation............ bi) 





orm Fever, MER so epnceqovocde pened 
“ 8 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants................ 
“ 4 “ Diarrhea, of Children or Adults................ 

a Bs aaeenterz: or Bloody Flux, Colic............ 
“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea................. 

“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis...... 

“ 8 “ "Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains........ 

“ 9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo........ 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.......... 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough...........ceeee0+ 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions.. 

“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness 

“16 “ Kever and Ague, Intermittent Fever 

“17 “ Piles, External or Internal........ dpetiesecceseces 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Fwes............! 
“19 * Catarrh, Acute or Chronic...........cccceeeeees 50 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it............. 50 
“21 “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing......... 50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head......... 50 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils 


General Debil ty, Physical Weakness... i 
Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations,..................50 
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“ OF “ 








“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel.......... 
“28 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges 
VOUS DODIITY....cccccccccecccccccscccscccccccegs 
“29 ‘* Sore Mouth, or Canker......... 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence......... 
7 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.............. 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
‘amily a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 
FaMILy AND TRAVELLING CASES. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............... $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. 8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. 








6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 5.00 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. 3,00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by ’ 


Humpureys’ Srxec. Hom. Mzp. Co., 


35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER. 
We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- 


er FAMILY MEDICINE. 


It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur- 
ing which time we have received THOUSANDS of testimonials, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost never-{failing remedy for 
diseases caused by or attendant upon— . 

SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, FEVER AND AGUE, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUS FEVER, PAINS IN THE SIDE, 
BACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN 
THE JOINTS AND LIMBS; 

NEURALGIC and RHEUMATIC PaINs, in any part of the system; 

oothache and Pains in the Head and Face. 

Asa BLoop PuriFIER and Tonic for the Stomacn, it seldom 
fails’ to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Acid 
Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick HEADACHE, Piles, 
Asthma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old 
Sores, Swelled Joints, and GENERAL DeEBILiTy of the SysTEM. 

It is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the 
Stomach, Painters’ Colic, DiAkRH@a, Dysentery, SumMER Com- 
PLAINT, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Burns, 
Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings 
of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous In- 
sects and Venomous Reptiles. 

See directions accompanying each bottle. 

It has been tésted in every variety of climate, and by almost 
EVERY NATION KNOWN to Americans. It is the almost constant 
companion and inestimable friend of the Missionary and the 
TRAVELLER—On sea and land—and no one should travel on our 
lakes or rivers without it. 


Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle. 
SOLD BY DEALEKS EVERYWHERE. 








iw 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— . 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve - 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Reme ‘or all af- 
Sections of the Lungs, Teron and Chest. Be careful to get the 
ge 


muine. ED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 
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Large Borries, $1. Smaxt, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 4i—6m 








CARPETINGS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Anticipating a re- 
linquishment of the business, our-entire stock on hand will be re- 
tailed, until it is otherwise closed out, at a great reduction from 
the present ruling prices. To the trade it is offered in job lots at 
a reduction from manufacturers’ or importers’ prices, or the 
whole stock would be sold in one lot on satisfactory terms to any 
one desirous of purchasing. The stock is suitably assorted for the 
present demands, is complete in all its varities, and presents a 
rare opportunity to parchasers to buy at low prices. 

The premises which we now occupy Are offered to let on a léng 
lease. They comprise the chamibers over Nos. 73, 75,77, 79 and 
81 Hanover Street, and 4and 2Elm Street; also the entire four- 
story building connected with ‘the above, numbered 83, 85 and 87 
Hanover Street—all now occupied by us, and- comprising eleven 
reoms, with cellars, well located atid adapted for carrying on a 
large business in the carpet, furnitare, or any similar line. NEW 








ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 
48—3t 
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that amount before the dealer would allow the articles 
he had purchased to be delivered. To-day he has a 
mercantile palace nearly opposite his first store on 
Broadway, and another one, still more magnificent, at 
the corner of Tenth Street and Broadway, with agents 
in every important city and manufacturing district in 
the world. He is described as a person of nervous 
temperament, but of indomitable will and pergever- 
ance, and an unswerving honesty of purpose. Previ- 
ous to the war, the house of Stewart & Co. was the 
leading one in the Southern trade. Merchants and 
families from tle South are now returning, paying off | 
their old bills and resuming their business with the | 
firm. The business transacted by Stewart & Co. in| 
1863 amounted to $49,350,000, on which they paid a| 
———— _ | tax to the government of about $500,000. During the 
same year the firm paid about $10,000,000 for cuties 
on imported goods. In both establishments, at New 
York, about 1100 persons are employed, and, outside | 
of the buildings, some 3500 persons are engaged in | 
manufacturing various kinds of goods. Including | 
operatives in mills run exclusively for the benefit of | 
this house, it is estimated that their employees num- 
ber upward of 5000. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 14, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twonty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

menzement of the subscription year, One Dollar 

ani Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 














For the Companion, 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


BY MES. P P. BONNEY. 
“Well, Edward, what can you recall of our last con- 
versation ?” asked Miss Ray. 
“The gist of it, I think, although we have had a pret- 
ty long vacation.” 


A ‘FARMER WITHOUT ARMS. 

W. M. Beaucamp, of Onondaga County, New York, 
sends to the American Agriculturist an interesting ac- 
count of a farmer he formerly knew, who was born 
without arms: ; 


Instead of spresling to the charitable for support he 
commenced early to help himself. His first property 
was a hen and chickens; next, a pet. lamb; and after- 
wards a shaggy colt. He took good care of these, and 
increased his stock a little at a time until he became a 
prosperous farmer. Having no hands, he learned to 
use his toes; which were longer than common. His 
legs were also very flexible, and by practice he was 
enabled to readily perform most operations with ease. 
He put on and took off his own clothing, shaved and 
fed himself, milked his own cows, and took part in 
most labors of the farm. He was a terror to evil- 
doers, whom he could punish with severity. He was 
powerfully built, and possessed of great strength in 
the head and shoulders. He would butt like a ram, 


NEW 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS SEASON BY 


J. B..TILTON & Co., 
BOSTON. 





AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ALL OUR BOOK 
WILL BE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT OF STAMP 
TO PREPAY RETURN POSTAGE. 


CHILD LIFE IN ITALY. A Story of Six Years Abroad....$1,50 
THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC. By Wm. H. G. Kingston. 1,50 


or seiz@an offender with his teeth and shake him with GOLDEN HAIR. A tale of the Pilgrim Fathcrs.......ccccce 1.50 
bull-dog tenacity. He died at the age of seventy, leav-| anyony WAYMOUTH: The Gentl 7 
ing a large fundiy<hentne been married three times. Fe nen Agventurers. By the 








“Gist!” exclaimed Susie, “‘what a droll word! do 
yon know what it means, Edward ?” 

“Do you suppose that'I shall be guilty of using a 
word that I do not understand, after having been so 
long under Aunt Rosa’s instruction ?”’ questioned her 
brother in return. “It means the substance, the 
amount, the flour of our conversation after I had sift- 
ed out all your unimportant interruptions.” 

‘Really, sir,” elevating her eyebrows,” but what of 
its history ?” 

“O! that—er—well, I leave that to you.” 

“Edward retreats bravely. The truth is, Auntie, 
since we studied about language, an unusual word 
always makes me curious to know its history.” 

“Quite the right effect. Your dictionary will tell 
you a little about it.” 

“Tt comes,” read Susie, “from an old French word 
giste, abode, lodging, situation, the point on which an 
action rests; the pith of a question. From a Latin 
verb, jestare, to lie.” 

“Father gave an amusing illustration of the way in 
which people use words without knowing their right 














plained that his indigestion was not at all good,” re- 
marked Edward. 

‘Ha! ha!” laughed Susie, “it naturally would not 
be.” 

‘‘A very precise lady always takes pains to ask for 
more lineament. Father ought to sell her an ounce of 
features,” said Susie. “She had the lineaments 
already ; she merely wanted some liniment to bathe 
them. Icould hardly help laughing when Mrs. Hewes 
told him that her st h was all the time. 
She said, too, that the minister had moved into the 
new personage, and that Maria took claireform when 
she had her tooth pulled. But, come, Aunt Rosa looks 
as if my part of thé conversation needed sifting. 
Laughing under protest, aren’t you, auntie? The gist 
then, of our last conversation, Miss Ray, was that dia- 
lects were as important as the so-called languages, 
—in some respects more 80, since they were often the} 
springs which fed the literary languages. Are they | 
often numerous, Aunt Rosa?” 

“Twenty Italian dialects have been reduced to writ- 
ing. There are more than fourteen French ones. 
Some carry the number of modern Greek ones as high 
as seventy.” 

“Whew! whocan have made them all up? The 
Greeks must have known very little of their neigh- 
bors, and in such a small island too,” said Edward. 

“Villages only two or three hours distant, on the 
island of Lesbos, have a distinct pronunciation—often, 
different names for the same object. The Friesan isa 
language spoken upon a small area on the north-west- 
ern coast of Germany, and a few adjacent islands. It 
is not properly a literary language. It has been spo- 
ken there two thousand years, and has writings that 
date back to the twelfth century. Now this language 
is broken up into endless local dialects. People ten 
miles apart use words more unlike than the names of 
the same objects in countries widely separated by dis- 
tance or time. One calls father aalj, another baba or 
babe, another tate, another still, oti.” 

“Now Iam sureI never heard of the Friesans be- 
fore,” said Susie. 

“T think I barely mentioned them some time since.” 

“Who are they? What is their language like ?” 
asked Edward. 

“They are probably the descendants of a variety of 
tribes and people. Their language is neither Danish, 
nor Dutch, nor German, yet the different dialects ‘re- 
semble either one of these tongues as much as they do 
one another. They have, like these, a Teutonic ele- 
ment. In England, every county has a different dia- 
lect. True, the educated and travelled part of the 
community learn to speak the same language, but the 
peasants retain these odd dialects with great persist- 
ency. Some of these local patois are purer and richer 
in meaning than the modern English. They are more 
nearly allied to the pure Anglo Saxon. You will be 
surprised # know that some peculiarities of these dia- 
lects which are called ungrammatical are really more 
correct Saxon than modern grammar. ‘He made me 
afeard,’ or; ‘the price of corn has ris,’ ‘I will aze him 
his name,’ were once good English. Afeard is the 
regular participle of the old verb to affear ; ris or risse 
is an old preterite of ‘to rise.’ Toaze is not a*mis- 
pronunciation of to ask, but a genuine English form 














The surgeon said, ‘‘Remain;" but somehow I could not stay, 
For the order had been given, and the boys were on their way, 
And thinking of the morning's fight, I saw my brother stand « 
Calm in battle as he used to be when ploughing father's land; 
Or I saw him falling wounded, or lying ghastly dead; 

From my bed of straw upspringing, ‘‘I am going, too!" I said. 


So I followed on just after; on the ground at night we lay, 

And I felt his arm upon me, in the old accustomed way. 

But when morning came quick-footed, and our ranks in order 

He was twenty paces from me; O, how boiled my fevered blood! 

Put so near him, yet not with him—‘twixt us a score of others— 

Till the men slipped me down the line; they knew that we were 

Did you ask 
know 


And at night, when we retreated, do my best I could not go; 
Sick in heart, and sore in body, I was falling to the ground; 


That he might be strong to help me, for they knew that we were 


, 4 O Christian, fellow-Christian, is it so with you and me, 
meaning, when he said that one of his patients com-| Children of the heavenly Father, members of one family? 








VARIETY. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR. 


stood 


brothers. 
how went the battle? Why, we lost the day, you 


But Charley was beside me ghis dear arm about me wound, 
Whiie one comrade took our muskets, passed our knapsacks on 
to other: 


brothers. 


Do we live a love so simple? Is a strong arm ever thrown 
Round him whose faltering footstep shows his strength is almost 


gone? 
And should the worldly throng press in, blindly parting us from 


others, 
Would the dense ranks quickly start aside, knowing that we all 
are brothers? : Springfield Republican. 
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DETECTED BY A CHISEL. 
“Be sure your sin will find you out” isa text that 
repeats the proof of its truth often enough to intimi- 
date the boldest transgressor. 


A singular case of detective skill has just occurred 
in Philadelphia. The premises of Mr. White, who has 
a dental manufactory and store in Arch Street, were 
recently entered between five and six in the morning; 
the porter, a trustworthy colored man, was quietly 
gagged and murdered, @ large quantity of gold and 
platinum was taken away, the robbers silently quitted 
the premises unobserved, and some time elapsed be- 
fore the robbery and murder were discovered. The 
city offered a large reward for the apprehension of the 
criminals. Mr. White added twice that amount. 
There was no clue, but the murderers had left behind 
them a new chisel wrapped up in a piece of paper, on 
which a few figures had been written. The detective 
made a tour of the shops wherein chisels are sold. At | 
one of them the vender recognized the figures on the 
paper as written by him, remembered to whom he had 
sold the chisel, and described two men. The detec- 
tive found one of them, with his heavy mustache late- 
ly removed; challenged, seized, and took him to the 
police office, where the shop-keeper recognized him at 
once. The other man will doubtless be found. The 
accidental leaving of the chisel upon the shelf in Mr. 
White’s show-room, and the detective’s sharpness in 
following up that seeming shadow of a clue, may 
— the detection and punishment of two great crimi- 
nals. 
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WHAT THEY DO WITH DEAD HORSES. | 


Our readers have all heard of the immense losses in | 
government horses that have occurred in and around | 
Washington City since the beginning of the war, but 
few of them have any idea of the good use that has 
been made of these defunct animals. 

There is at Giesborough Point, just below Washing- 
ton, quite a large dead-horse establishment. All the 
horses that die in the department are purchased by 
the proprietors at the cost of a dollar or two apiece, 
and conveyed to the bone-yard at Giesborough. There, 
by means of machinery, the bones are nicely taken 
from the horse, and the remainder of the body con- 
verted into grease. The large and coarse bones are 
converted into bone-dust; but out of some of the 
others are made cane, umbrella and parasol handles, 
and other boneornaments, Forty-six thousand horses 
have been thus disposed of since the war began, and 
immense sums Of money have been made by the fac- 
tory. 

Many 8 young miss, who sports a handsome parasol 
in our streets, clasps daintily the ankle-bone of some 
war-charger that once bore himself gallantly in the 
thickest of the fight, and then died miserably in the 
mud and filth that disgrace our national capital. 


Many a mourner over the loss of a favorite horse 
might be consoled to know that the faithful animal 
became thus useful after his death. 


‘There's no more work for poor old Ned, 
He's gone where the good horses go.” 





ZEKE’S BET. 


Zeke H—— was not only a poor, weak-minded in- 
dividual, but he had a serious impediment in his 
speech, having been born without a palate. He was 
much given to talking to himself when alone, and 
thereby made himself the butt of many a joke. One 
day, a neighbor surprised him alone near a brook, and 








of the word. ‘Put them things away,’ is not bad, but 
Only ancient grammar. Mind, I do not say they 
would be correct for you to use now, but if you 
should, like Rip Van Winkle, ever take a nap of a 
hundred years in length, you would wake up to find 
the polite phrases of to-day obsolete, and would doubt- 
less be laughed at for your heathenish di@lect.” 

“T do not think you will catch me napping so long,” 
replied Edward, as he closed the door. 
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ALEXANDER T. STEWART, THE MER- 
CHANT PRINCE. 


Mr. A. T. Stewart, the well-known merchant of 


New York, is sixty years of age and a man of very 
fine appearance. Twenty-five years ago he kept a 
small retail dry goods store on Broad 

bers Street. Purchasing $260 worth of goods, the team 
was accompanied by a salesman to his store, to receive 


secreting himself, was a witness to the following. As 
it is impossible to imitate his speech in type, I must 
give his words in plain English : 

“Mr. H—,” he said, “I'll bet you fifty cents you 
can’t jump across this brook.” He then ithmediately 
adds in another tone, “I'll take that bet.” 

Zeke gathers himself up, and lands safely on the 
opposite bank, exclaiming, “There!” taking a half 
dollar from his right hand pocket and putting it in his 
left. Then descending the brook a few steps, where 
there was a wide place, he again remarked to himself, 
“Mr. H—, I'll bet you fifty cents you can’t jump 
across here,” quickly adding, “T’ll take that bet.’ 

=o back, he puts forth a tremendous effort, 
and this time lands in the middle of the stream, sink- 
ing to the bottom. ‘Lost!’ and he puts the half dol- 
lar back. into his right hand pocket. 

Reaching the bank as soon as possible, he surveys 
himself for a moment, and then philosophizes : 

“Well, Mr. H——, you haven’t lost any thing, nor 


Surely all this ought to stimulate every one to make 
a good use of his arms. 
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“IN A SINGLE NIGHT.” 

The upshot of the career of the foreign Major in the 
subjoined account was not so bad as it might have 
been. He is perhaps better off as a private and a poor 
man. The narrative of his experience, however, is a 
good lesson on the effects of gambling: 


Five years ago, Maj. Von Hammerstein was an 
officer of standing in the Austrian service, and by in- 
heritance possessed the rank of baron. Overwhelmed 
with gambling debts, he resigned and came to this 
country. He obtained a position on McClellan’s staff, 
then on McDowell's, and was finally placed in com- 
mand of aregiment. A few daysago he was mustered 
out. He drew seventeen hundred dollars of back’ pay 
and allowances, and went to New York. A born 
gambler, as so many of the Austrian and Prussian 
army officers are, he could not resist the temptation to 
try his luck with so handsome a sum. In a single 
night, it is said, he lost the entire amount. The next} 
morning, penniless, utterly destitute, and stung with | 
a sense of disgrace, this high-born Austrian noble and | 
meritorious officer enlisted as a private in our regular 
army, and is now carrying a musket. 
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MEANT AND “MENT.” 

Many a debtor would be glad to escape his liabilities 
under cover of apun. Weare inclined to think the | 
orthographical quibble in this case did not satisfy the 
creditor : 





“Now then, when are we going to have a settlement 
of this account?” exclaimed an irascible creditor to| 
an imperturbable debtor. *“*When—where—how ?” be- 
gan the creditor. 

“Didn’t 1 come to see you about it last month ?” 
asked the debtor. 

To. 

“And I meant to settle it then, didn’t 1?” 

‘“*Well—yes, I believe so.” 

“Very well then, wasn’t that a settle-meant?” 
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NON-CONDUCTORS. 


Author of “Dick Onslow among the Red Skins."......... 1,50 
POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
With twelve illustrations. Firat Series 1,25 
POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
With twolve illustrations. 1,25 
POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By Andersen & Grimm. With 
twelve illustrations. Third Series 


POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By Andersen & Grimm. With 
twelve illustrations. 


Second Series 


Fourth Series 


THE YOUNG RECRUIT; or, The Adventures of a Drummer 


RN ay ee ee eee oe ee 1,00 
HANS ANDERSEN'S STORIES. 4 vols. 75 cents each. 
TINDER Box, and other storics................0ceeceee e:. 
Naventy Boy, and other stories..............-sececeees 75 
GoLosug&s or Fortuns, and other stories.............66 05 


WILD Swans, and other stories 75 


Se ccccerccescessescccvcces +0 


These four are bound in muslin extra, and put into a library 


WR <innaccvinnedseubenagneeeet cad tpestaensins ducieweemucmn 3,00 
FAIRY STORIES. By Hans Andersen & Grimm. 4 vols. 75 
cents each. 
NY TNs cactinrvccsdiaatindiiaiesduhiidaSs 75 
RR RIE RI i cei vaktpriccccccickdcconcitawene 75 
WE ee EEN dons edasicenecet sine cuteckentotenswanle 75 
RE RE ND tas cuirmiinbusecdnadecinkdicmeneemis 75 
These four are bound in muslin extra, and put into a library 


BOK cenccedebdodecccvedecdudbddecadcecesdecdeccececcee 


3,00 


JACK AND HIS PETS. By John and Mary Howitt 


LITTLE DICK AND THE ANGEL. By John and Mary How- 


DORA DARLING: The Daughter of the Regiment 





Gen. Jones is a gentleman of wit. The other day 
he was showing some friends the court-house. One of 
them asked why the lightning-rod, where it was at- 
tached to the building for support, was incased in a 
piece of horn, when the General replied that horn was 
a non-conductor. 

“O, indeed!” said the lady. 
fore.” 

“To be sure,” says the General. ‘Have you never 
observed that when the boys have had a Aorn or two, 
they can't conduct themselves properly ?” 


“T never knew that be- 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Carpenter Puzzled. 


A ship having sprang a leak 
at sea, and being in great dan- 
ger, the carpenter could find 
nothing to mend it with, ex- 
cept a piece of wood, of which 
the annexed is a correct repre- 
sentation, supposing the black 
dots in it to represent holes in 
the wood, thus apparently pre- 
venting him from cutting out 
of it the sized piece he want- 
ed, which was exactly one- 
quarter of the board. Re- 
quired, the way in which he 
must cut this piece of wood, to 
‘obtain out of it a piece exactly 
one-fourth of its own size, hav- 
ing no holes in it. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
IT am composed of 12 letters. 
My 11, 10, 4, 4, is a sea-fowl. 
My 3, 10, 6, is fourtd in every family. 
My 2, 1, 4, 5, is often listened to. 
My 4, 5, 5, is a rebel General. 
My 6, 7, 9, 2, is what all men need. 
My 12, a 3, js an article of dress. 
My 8, 1, 2, is what all despise 
My whole is a town in Massachusetts. 


2. 


My first for four long years has waged, 
While slaughter flew and carnage raged, 
While dead were falling thick around, 

‘Mid musket clash and cannon sound, 

And wounded soldiers filled the wards 
Beyond the reach of enemies’ swords. 

The surgeon comes! and used by him 

My second severs many a limb. 

My whole is a city by tyranny oppressed, 
Whose wrongs its citizens have tried to redress, 
And only when the inhabitants bow, 

‘Tis said in Russia ‘that order reigns now." 


Illustrated Rebus. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between an ambassador and a bear 
hunter? One bears despatches and the other despatches bears. 

Why is copper the most harmless of metals? Because it's al- 
ways in-a-cent, (innocenf.) ‘ 

Why is the letter R the embodiment of every American patri- 
ot’s wish? Because it is the end of war and the commencement 
of re-union. 


ca? Lett 


b 


What is the difference between one who walks and one who 








made any thing; but one thing is certain—you’ve got 
a very wet pair of breeches!” 





What letter ia it that is never used more than twice in Ameri- 
er A. 


Why is B an indastrious letter? Because it makes rushes into 
rashes. 


looks up at a flight of stairs? One steps up stairs and the other 
stares up steps. 


presenaraes 1,50 
THE LIFE BOAT. <A Tale of Our Coast Heroes............ 1,50 
THE THREE SCOUTS. By the Author of “The Drammer 
Se ence sth ctualecsscescowgusbdascbetdecesavcécscdcctes 1,50 
DICK ONSLOW AMONG THE RED SKINS.............6. 15 
THE DRUMMER ROY. By J. T. Trowbridge.............. 1,50 
THE BOBBIN BOY. (Gen. Banks.)..................-000e- 1 
THE PRINTER BOY. (Benjamin Franklin.).............. 1,50 
BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN................... 1,50 
| MARY EVANS: The Rectory of Moreland......... _ 150 
THE PLYMOUTH ROOK SERIES. $1.00 each. 
PO FOR iis scetedbicinceckstiintelnctecéisstotocs 1,0 
ee eT aN ee 1,00 
We TARO WB os cccecsccedBeiccsccsicicecccsctevesesecs 1,0 
MaY COVEBLY. A Book fur Girls.................cecccees 1,00 
FAIRY DREAMS: or Stories from Elf-Land................ 1,00 
ET, Me tinciesccddvniienndnduanindhvinduinecaxeiiaake 1, 
THE WINNIE AND WALTER BOOKS. 4 vols. $2,50. 
Tug Story ov Ovn DARLING NELLIE................008 62 
Srory TELLING AT THANKSGITING................c0ceees 63 


CHRistTMas Storigs 


These four volumes are elegantly bound in muslin, ‘with 
illustrations. 
THE ASHTON BOOKS. 4 vols. $2,50. 
Frankis's Book ov Biste Men 
I DP TE once cninccaisccnacteonesnsvenésssuce 63 
SapbataA TALKS AboUT JEsUs 


These four volumes are elegantly bound in muslin, with il- 
lustrations, in library box. 


THE ALDEN BOOKS. 4 vols. $2,50. 
TUB LeewT-MBARTED GiMbecccoccevcesscocvccccssiccecoces 62 
DES LOO LAMB eccccscccccsspcccsccccccccuscestapeesceses 68 
TUS CARDINAL FLOWER. ccciticccccvescccssveccevccseese 62 
Tut BuRiAL OF THK First-Bory....... aeoonnionnenen 63 
These four volumes are elegantly bound m muslin, with il- 


lustrations, in library box. 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, and other Stories of my Child- 
hood. By Uncle Frank a 


J. KE. WLTON &'‘CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND ; 
RETAIL BOOKSELLERS, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 





In enlarging and improving our R&TAIL Srore we have laid 
out a SprciaL DePagTMENT for 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, 
oe shall keep in stock all the Standard and 
Popular Story, Picture and Toy Books, 
in print, both ForwigN AND AMERICAN. 

Being extensively engaged in the publication of Books ‘for the 

Young, our list embraces the most popular series of 
JUVENLLE BOOKS 
published in the country, to which we are constantly makins 
additions. We intend making the publication and sale of 
Juvenile, ficture and Toy Books 


an important branch of our business, and care will be taken 
that none but works of the pest and MosT POPULAR AUTHOR? 
shall be found in our collection. 
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